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A DISCOURSE, Ge. 


Reverend Brethren, 


H VING no preſent occaſion to 
enter into any ſubje& of external or- 
deror diſcipline, otherwiſe than in the 
common forms of inquiry, I would chuſe to 
employ the time uſually allotted for that kind 
of exhortation, in turning our mutual atten- 
tion to ſomething more immediately condu- 
_ cive to the important ends of our calling, and 
particularly to a branch of our duty, in which 
the exigencies of the preſent ſtate of religion 
among us, ſeem to require we ſhould exert our 
utmoſt diligence and capacity; I mean the 
ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures. 


There have been, in my apprehenſton, very 
few periods of time ſince the Reformation, 
wherein it was more neceſſary for thoſe who 
have undertaken the office of public miniſters, 
to cultivate ſcriptural learning, and to labour 
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to acquire a right underitanding of the facred 
oracles, than the preſent, when ſo many teach- 
ers are daily ariſing, pretending to extraordi- 
nary gifts, and endeavouring to inſtill into the 
nunds of the people, a variety of uncommon 
notions, with the utmoſt eagerneſs and induſ- 
try, and who may be juttly ſuſpected to owe 
their ſucceſs, not ſo much to any ſolid demon- 
ſtration of the truth of vhat they have to ſay, 
as to their yvehemence in delivering it, and the 


warm concern they expreſs for the ſpiritual 


welfare of their hearers. 


I fee not why this may not be allowed, 
in many caſes, to be the effects of an honeſt 
Zeal. But the apoſtle Paul hath informed us, 
there may be 4 zeal without knowledge *, 
which, it ſhould ſeem from his manner of in- 
troducing the remark, he did not mean to 
commend. To diſtinguiſh this from a better 
ſort of it, the ſame apoſtle exhorts to prove 
and 27 all popular doctrines, by bringing them 
to the teſt of the bo/e/ame [or healing] words 


of our Lord Jaſus Chrift +. And this is like- 


wile 


Rem. x. 2. 1 Tin. vi. 3. *Yoyiavouss Au. 


ES 


wiſe injoyncd by St. John, by whatever ſpi- 
rit the teachers of ſuch doctrines pretend to 
be directed. * 


Theſe wholeſome wards we have in the (crip- 
tures, and it would be in vain to look for them 
in any other repoſitory. But the ſcriptures, 
being written originally in languages not per- 
fectly attainable without much application, 
and frequently referring to cuſtoms and inci- 
dents, ſome of which are but imperfectly ex- 
plained by the remains we have ot antiquity, 
and not at all by any thing within our experi- 
ence, mult of courſe be liable to be mitinter- 
preted by the unlearned and unſkilful, and, in 
innumerable inſtances, to have ſenſes put up- 
on them, which the writers never thought of. 


You may indeed, if you pleaſe, contradict 
theſe ſenſes, and confront them with the re- 
ceived opinions of the ſyſtem you profels. 
But this will go but a little way towards the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who are waiting for a ſo- 
lid deciſion of the points in debate, and who, 
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5 
for that purpoſe, deſire to have things exa- 
mined to the bottom. The queſtions will al- 
ways be returning upon you, * Are you ſure 
the public ſyſtem is right? What ſecurity 
have you that the compilers of it might not 
be as liable to miſtake the ſenſe of ſcripture, 
as ſome of theſe private interpreters ?” And 
where ſuch queſtions are aſked, a diſputant 
will make but an indifferent figure, who, ha- 
ving expreſſed his averſion and indignation 
againit any particular doctrine, appears to be 
ignorant of the principles on which it is 
eſpouſed, and probably to have no better 
foundation for his own faith, than the autho- 
rity of his ſuperiors. 


In proteſtant countries, where the ſcriptures 
alone are acknowledged to be the ſtandard 
of true religion, every teacher, who deſires to 
be heard with patience and attention, mutt 
appeal to them. And this we find popular 
teachers of all denominations but one, do very 
boldly, and with all ſeeming deference to their 
authority. It is not ſuppoſeable that ſuch 
teachers ſhould be wrong in every thing they 

adyance, 


5 
advance, merely becauſe they differ from the 
received doctrines of a public eftabliſhmen:. 
A ſuppoſition of that fort can only be the ef- 
fect of a weak and idle prejudice. Candid 
and capable judges will not ſcruple to own, 
that many writers, both of former and latter 


times, ſufficiently cenſureable in ſome reſpects, 
have delivered many important truths, ſup- 

ported by the cleareſt evidence, and the ſound- 
eſt interpretation of ſcripture. 


On the other hand, there is no depending 
upon every thing a teacher by public appoint- 
ment advances, on the mere preſumption of 
the orthodoxy of the ſyſteri to which he ad- 
heres. No church has, nor does any pro- 
teſtant church pretend to have, the power of 
preſcribing forms and confeſſions of faith to 
another church; nor even to the members of 
it's own communion, farther than ſuch forms 
are proved to be in perte& agreement with 
the word of God. THAT is the common 
meaſure for all. And if a man has no {kill 
in the fort of teſt by which all doctrines ought 
to be tried, he can never properly ſupport or 
| defend 


* 


defend what he tcaches or profeſſes, either as 


a member of the eſtabliſhed church, or as the 


leader of a ſeparate congregation. 


The caſe ſtanding thus, and fo large a ma- 
jority of our common people wanting both 
the leifure and the requiſite means to go thro' 
an accurate examination of the ſcriptures, the 
duty of inſtructing them lyes with the greater 
weight upon their appointed paſtors. And 
ſurely great reaſon have they to expect it 
ſhould be faithfully and ſkilfully diſcharged. 
They have a demand upon our office and 
character that we ſhould be qualified and 
prepared, upon all occaſions, to ſatisfie their 
ſcruples, and to furniſh them with proper 
anſwers to every one who aſketh a reaſon of 
the hope that is in them, or who pretends to 
give them a difterent account from that they 
have received, either of the hope itſelf, or of 


the grounds and reaſons on which it ſhould be 
entertained. 


It may now be demanded, What is the cri- 
terion of a juſt and ſolid interpretation of 


ſcripture Y 
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91 
ſcripture? By what methods of ſtudy is it to 
be ſought? And by what marks and charac- 
ters may it be known? It is notorious that 
commentators, even of the firſt reputation, 
are of different complexions in this province 


of interpreting ſcripture; and often give diffe- 


rent, not to ſay contradictory explanations of 
the very ſame paſſages, as they are reſpectiyely 
influenced by a variety of confiderations. This 
indeed happens molt trequently, in caſes of 
inferior importance. But {till it does happen; 
and caſes are of more or leſs importance, juſt 
as the people with whom we have to do, are 
more or lets affected by them. It is therefore 
highly expedient that we ſhould have tome 
ſach rules or directions, in a matter of this 
conſequence, as may preſerve us at leaſt from 
any frequent and pernicious deviations from 
the mind of CHriſt, or of thoſe who have de- 
livered his doctrine under his more immediate 
commiſſion. 


As ſuch rules of interpretation muſt have 
reſpect to a variety of circumſtauces, which 
occaſion doubts and difficulties in the ſtudy of 


the 


———— — 
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the ſcriptures, it will not be expected that 1 
ſhould enter into ſo large a field of diſquiſi- 
tion on the preſent occaſion, as would take in 
every caſe that might be ſtated; or even enu- 
merate thoſe genera] rules, the obſervation of 
which ſeems to be indiſpenſable to every 


ſearcher of the ſcriptures in the original lan- 
guages *, My purpole is only to offer a few 
| general 


* There is a ſenſible ſummary of theſe rules at the end of 
Fet/lein's ſecond volume of his Greek Teſtament, with ſome curi- 


ous obſervations from Caſtalis's papers on the ſubject, They 


who think l”et/-in's rules and remarks ſhort or inſuſſicient, may 
collect many uſeful and juit obſervations from Calis diſpute 
with Bega and others, ich deſerves to be more known and read; 
from Simens critical Hiltories of the Old and New Teſtaments, and 
the tracts occaſioned by thoſe Hiſtories, particularly Le Clerc's 
Sentiment de quelquer Theologiens, &c, from the ſame Le Clerc's 
focond Differtation prefixed to his Commentary on the Pentatench, 
and other pieces of that ;vcicious and induſtridus writer. There 
is likewiſe much to be learned from the controverſy of the French 
Tanſenifls with the Critics on the verſion of Mant. I mention 
tneſe foreigners rather than the eminent Critics of our own coun- 
try, becaute, having eatire tranſlations either to defend or to cen- 
ſure, they enter into the ſubject of ſcriptural interpretation with 


more compaſs and precition than our Egli Divines, few or none 


of whom, of any tolcrable abilities, have attempted an entire new 
verſion either of the Old or New Teſtament ; and whole critical 
remarks, in reference to particular paſſages, are more detached from 
the general ſubject. I mean not by this to allow, that the labours of 
the learned of any country have contributed more to the improve- 
ment of ſacred literature than thoſe of our own, What our Eg 

Critics 
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general hints of more eſpecial importance with 
reſpect to our preſent exigencies; beginning 
with ſome remarks on one or two methods of 
interpreting ſcripture, which, afterhaving been 
long exploded by all ſenſible and ſober writers, 
ſeem to be once more recovering their reputa- 
tion among our common pcople, by the efforts 


of a fort of teachers of more zeal than diſcre- 
tion, 


1. They who are converſant in the hiſtory 
of the proteſtant reformation, know very well 
that the church of Rome, ſo long as ſhe was 
allowed to keep the interpretation of the 
ſcriptures in her own hands, had no objection 
to have all controverſies decided by them. 
The method the chiefly depended upon, was 
the ALLEGORICAL, by means whereof 
the power of the Pope, his abſolute fove- 
reignty over the whole Chriſtian church, and 
every circumſtance of ſuperſtition and tyranny 
of which that was the parent, were, without 
much difliculty, derived from, or made to cor- 


| B reſpond 
Critics have done 1n this way, all the world knows, and has done 
juſtice to their merit. What they are ſtill doing, appears by 

Mr. Pxwyer's late accurate edition-of the Greek Teſtamem, and 

the learned preface and emendations with which it is enriched, 


[ 72 } 
reſpond to, ſomething in the hiſtory of the Pa. 
triarchs, Kings and Prophets in the Old Teſta- 
ment, or of the Apoſtles and others in the 
Goſpel-hiſtory. 


It muſt be acknowledged that the Papiſts 


had too many precedents for this practice in 


the writings of the fathers, particularly Origen 


and Term, and other early Chriſtian writers 


who had been educated among the Tews in 
the ſcholaſtic literature of Alexandria. 


Martin Luther's conflicts with popery, led 
him very foon to an accurate examination of 
theſe allegorical interpretations; the danger 


and futility of which he expoſed with great 


{pirit and good ſenſe; {hewing, in ſome remark- 
able inſtances, their tendency to fix the groſſeſt 
abſurdities on the word of God. And he ob- 


ſerves that Ferom hinielf, tho' extravagantly 


guilty of allegorizing, complained of the ſame 
abuſes in his time *. 


* Se Seckordorf's Hiſtory of Lutherani/m, B. ii. p. 24. It 
ſuould not however be concealed that Luther himſelf gave into this 
way of allegonzing ſcripture on ſome occaſions, and even in this 
very work (his Commentary on Deuteronomy } in which he cen- 
lures the fathers and popilh writers for it ſo ſeverely. Sechendorf, 

in 


\ 


Hence- 
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Henceforwurd this truly great man ſet him- 
ſelf to expound the word of God according to 
the literal ſenſe, and the ſcope and coherence 
of the context; earneſtly exhorting his fol- 
lowers, „to make 7heſe their objects in ſearch- 
« ing the ſcriptures, as the only ſolid founda- 
tion of their faith, and the only ſource of 
% conſolation in their ſpiritual vrarfare.“ By 
this method he and his coadjutors were in- 
abled, not only to expote the nakedneſs of 
Popery, but to confute the enthuſiaſtie dreams 
of thoſe fanatics, Who, under the pretence of 
new lights and inſpirations, ran into a thou- 
ſand licentious enormities, to the great grief 
and ſcandal of the original reformers, as well 
as the great diſturbance of the public peace. 

And the people, being put into the fame ra- 


8-2 tional 
in the paſſage above referred to, apologizes for him thus: {ndulfr 
aliquands in lac explicatiane, allegeriis, in gratiam auditorum ; 
ſed ut abuſum cateret, graviliiman adlelaticnem priemiſii ub 
fiuem capitis primi; which the tattorran immediately puts down. 
Bs hence it appears that allevorizing in general, in Luther's 

From wl it aj that alles 155 neral, in Luthers 


opinion, when not in the hands of inipired writers, is litile better 
than an abuſe of ſcripture. How tar Luther may be excuſeable 
ior deviating from his own plan te bumour the vitiated taſte of his 
avdience, mult be determined by the caſuilts, Bur it were to be 
wiſhed that every one who copceives himſelf to be under the fame 
neceſtity of writing to the taſte of the public, would be equally in- 
genuous in cenſuring his own infiemity, | 


( 14 } 


tional method by Luther's tranſlation and 
comments in the vulgar tongue, became com- 
petent judges of the ſenſe of the ſcriptures, 
read them with underſtanding and edification, 
and came over from Popery in incredible 
numbers, 


The popiſh churchmen were too much 
intereſted in the event of theſe alterations, 
not to endeavour to ſupport themſelves and 
their finking cauſe, by trying what the ſame 
popular methods of interpretation would do 
for them. What their ſucceſs was, the fol- 
lowing reflections of an excellent writer in- 
form us. 


« When Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of 


* our grandfathers, had forſaken that vein of 


«« poſtilling and allegorizing on ſcripture, 
«« which for a long time had prevailed in the 
« church, and betaken himſelf unto the lite- 
* ral ſenſe, it was a thing fo diſtaſteful unto 
« the church of Rome, that he was forced to 
find out many ſhifts, and make many apo- 
logies for himſelf. The truth is (as it will 


60 appear 


8 


1 


** appear to him that reads his writings) this 
* ſticking cloſe to the literal ſenſe, was that 
** alone which made him ſhake many of thoſe 
** tenets, upon which the church of Rome 
and the reformed churches differ. But 


*« when the importunity of the reformers, and 
the great credit of Ca/v:/'s writings in that 
« kind, had forced the divines of Rome to le- 
vel their interpretations by the fame ling; 
„ when they ſaw that no pains, no ſubtlety of 
« wit was ſtrong enough to dcicat the evi- 
« dence of ſcripture, it drave them on thoſe 
« deſperate ſhelves on which at this day they 
« ſtick, to call in queſtion, as far as they durit, 
« the credit of the Hebrew text, and counte- 
© nance againſt it a corrupt tranſlation [the 
Latin Vulgate] to add traditions unto tcrip- 
* ture, and to make the churches interpreta- 
« tion ſo pretended to be above exception. 
That is, in plain terms, to make new ſcrip— 
tures, which might terve their turn better 
than the old ones. 5 


This method of turning ſeripture into alle- 
gory, having been exploded by all ſober pro- 


1 ; 
* ; . * . F 99 
* Hales's Golden Remains, 1672, p. 19. teltauts 
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teſtants ſor theſe weighty reaſons, one would 
hope no ſerious man, who is defirous of learn- 
ing the genuine ſenſe of his maſter's will, would 
with to ſee it revived, or would be in any danger 
of being led away by thoſe, who endeavour to 
impoſe their precarious flights and conjectures 
of this kind on their ſimple- minded follow- 
ers, as the inconteſtable dictates of the ſpirit 
of truth and purity. 


2. Nearly allied to this is another weak 
and fanciful manner of expounding ſcripture, 
called the my/tzcal, which, as well as the alle- 
gorical, is derived from the Cabbala of the 
Fews *, and, among the modern viſionaries 
of that caſt, conſiſts in ſeeking myſterious and 
ſpiritual meanings in the moſt ordinary inci- 
dents mentioned in the Bible, and even in 
clauſes and ſingle words, totally detached from 
their connexion with the context. Me 


Should you remonſtrate to this claſs of in- 
terpreters, that no ſuch ſentes ariſe from the 
plain 


* Concerning the nfe and cultivation of the Jewiſh Caibala, 
it's introduction into Chriſtian theology, and it's pernicious effects, 


ſce Mr. Ba/nage's Hiltory of the Jeavs, B. iii, chap. 10.—30. 


E 
plain conſtruction of the words or paſſages in 
queſtion, and that neither the genius of the 
language, nor the deſign of the ſacred writer 
will admit of them; you are immediately an- 
ſwered, That the knowledge of the ſcriptures 
does not depend upon the conſtruction of lan- 
guages, or the reaſoning and ſcope of the con- 
text, but upon the motions and ſuggeſtions of 
the ſpirit.” On ſuch occaſions theſe gift- 
cd interpreters alledge that the letter killeth, 
but the ſpirit groeth lie *; wreſting thus 


Ww 

what 

* 2 Cor. ii, 6, Mr. John A/ley (whom however I mean not 

to charge with the folly and exiravagance of tome who are called 

by his name) thus comments upon theſe Words: © Yea, if we ad- 

nere to the liceral ſenſe even of the moral law, if we regard only 

< the precept and the ſanctiom as they Hand in therolves, not as 

* they lead us to Chriſt, they are, doubtleſs, a Kling ordinance, { 
* and bind us down under the ientence ot death,” Had he fad, 
not as they lead us to the love of our nerghbour, we ſhould have 
underitood him, in agreement with the apoltle, . xi. 8, , 10; 
Bur this would have been nothing to the purpole of the text upon 
which he was commenting, Whereas, by faying, et as /cadinr 
25 to Chrijt, he mult mean, if he has any meaning, that the moral 
and ceremonial law had L the fame fort of typicar/ or ie 
{ipnification in reterence to Chriſt, The inevitable conlegquence of 
which is, that 5/5 are only. //padowws of good things ts come, that 
both are aboliſbed in Crit, and that neither of them are of any 
obligation under the Chriſtian covenant ; which he would do well to 
reconcile with our Saviour's inforcing the 7zoral law to frequently 

and ſo carneſtly in its molt obyious literal lente, 
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what was ſaid by St. Pau/ of the carnal ordi- 
nances of the Mz/aic law literally taken, and 
without their relation to Chr, to the plaineſt 
of our Saviour's doctrines and precepts ; ſup- 
poſing theſe to be incumbered with a veil juſt 
as impenetrable to common Chriſtians, as 
that of the ceremonial inſtitute was to the 
Jews. What is this but rendring the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures a vain employment to all who 
are not conſcious of the ſame degree of illu- 
mination theſe perſons pretend to? And who 
tees not that, under theſe pretences, as many 
new and different goſpels may be preached, as 
there are men to be found who can perſuade 
themſelves that they partake of this inlight- 
ening ſpirit. * | 


It is by no means unaccountable that this 
kind of expoſition ſhould make ſudden and 
ſtrong impreſſions on the minds of the com- 
mon people. To have the abſtruſeſt parts of 
the ſacred writings made familiar to them by 


alluſions 

* With what e427 ſucceſs the cabbaliſtical method of inter pre- 

tation has been employed both r and again Chriſtianity, may 

be ſeen in the Nizzachor vetus, publifhed by agenſcil, in the 
2d vol. of his Tela gznea Satan. | 


L109] 
alluſions and applications to the moſt vulgar 
incidents and ideas, affords an agreeable en- 
tertainment to their imaginations ; whilſt, on 
another hand, their vanity is flattered by 
being let into ſecrets and myſteries, reſerved 
for the edification of their own fraternity, to 
the excluſion of all others. This paſtes of 
courſe for a diſtinguiſhing mark of the divine 
favour, and ſeldom fails of producing greater 
or leſs degrees of ſpiritual pride. With theſe 
ſuppoſed privileges in their poſſeſſion, it is not 
likely they ſhould think of employing their 
common ſenſe to examine whether the doc- 
trines they eſpouſe, in conſequence of theſe 
interpretations, have any competent evidence, 
or any ſolid foundation in the ſcriptures; or 
whether they do not rather tend to difparage 
the dignity of the word of God, and to throw 
the Chriſtian revelation once more into dark- 
neſs and barbariſm. What, I am afraid, may 
too often farther contribute to the diffic ulty 
of undeceiving thein, is, that probably ſuch as 
theſe may be the firſt religious impreſſions they 
have ever received. The fatal neglect of the 
religious education of young people of all 

S claſſes, 
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claſſes, and the flight and ſuperficial manner 
in which they are uſually inſtructed in the 
principles of Chriſtianity, 1s too notorious to 
be diſſembled. Hence thoſe of a ſerious turn, 
or weak ſpirits, become ſuſceptible of the firſt 
religious notions that occur, by whomſoever 
ſuggeſted *, and expoſed to the deluſions of 
pragmatical pretenders of all denominations. 
Whereas were good foundations laid in due 
ſeaſon, they would learn, by a gradual pro- 
greſs in knowledge and practical experience, 
that the doctrines and precepts of our bleſſed 
Saviour, in their native and amiable ſimpli- 
city, are abundantly ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes of faith in the promiſes, and obedience 
to the will of God in Chri/t; and much more 
likely to be efficacious to ſalvation upon the 
humble and contrite ſpirit, than the flighty 
ftrains of thoſe who affect to be wiſe above 
what is written. "Theſe, while they warm and 


exalt the fancy, too commonly leave the heart 


barren and wnfruitful in thoſe moral diſpoſi- 


tions, 


* The late Sir 7 —7 B being aſked his opinion of 10.8 
Methodiſts, anſwered, after a ſhort pauſe, ** It has ever been the 
humour of the common people of Britain, if they have not the 
* Goſpel preached to them, to preach it to themſelves.“ 


| 
| 
| 
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tions, which the diſcipline of the Goſpel has fo 
plain a tendency to promote and improve. 


The time will not permit me to inlarge 
upon thoſe correctives of this enthuſiaſtic ſpi- 
rit, to which it may be neceſſary for us to have 
recourſe on various occaſions. What is moſt 
expedient in this behalf will, I doubt not, 
my Reverend Brethren, be ſuggeſted to your 
prudence, by the nature of the ſeveral caſes 
which fall within your cognizance, and call 
for your interpoſition. What now remains, 
is only to mention a few of the moſt impor- 
tant and indiſpenſable preparatives for the pro- 
vince of inſtructing the ignorant, ſupporting 
the weak, and bringing back thoſe who are 
out of the way, by a proper application of the 
word of God. 


1. The firſt of theſe is a careful ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures in the original languages in 
which they were written. It is to be pre- 
ſuppoſed that every one, who aſpires to the 
vocation of a Chriſtian teacher, has laid in a 
competent meaſure of the learning neceſſary for 

93 this 
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this purpoſe, in the progreſs of his education, 
Be that as it may, it is certain the purſuit and 
cultivation of it, in the courſe of our calling, 
will admit of no intermiſſion, if we mean to 
make full proof of our miniſtry, The ſacred 
oracles contain a fund of knowledge, an inex- 
hauſtible treaſure of wiſdom and truth, for 
ſome portions of which we ſhall have daily 
demands to the lateſt period of our lives. But 
of what uſe will all this be to any man who 
has not the cy, and is thus excluded from 
availing himſelf of theſe ſtores, upon the va- 
rious occaſions which call for the immediate 
employment of them? 


You will fay, he may borrow what is ſuffi- 
cient for him from linguiſts and interpreters, 
who offer themſelves in great plenty, to aſſiſt 
and inform thoſe who are deficient in this ſort 
of qualification. This reminds me juſt to 
mention the great numbers of annotations and 
commentaries on the ſcriptures, which have 


been publiſhed of late years, beyond the ex- 


ample of former times. What theſe may do 


for the edification of the people, I ſhall not 
5 ſay. 
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ſay. But J apprehend they will hardly permit 
the faithful diſpenſer of the word to be leſs 
diligent and accurate in his endeavours to find 
out the true ſenſe of the ſacred text, than 
heretofore. One cannot preſume much be- 
forehand, in favour of ſuch of theſe compila- 
tions as are publiſhed with a merely lucrative 
view, as many of them certainly are. Per- 
haps the greater part of them would hardly 
ſtand the teſt of an intimate examination. 
Many of them follow the common track, 
without the leaſt conception whether it be 
right or wrong, often repeating, in their own 
terms, what has been much better expreſſed 
before. Marks of haſte, and a ſuperficial ac- 
quaintance with their ſubject, and an attach- 
ment to current ſyſtems, are common to moſt 
of them. And the few who leave the beaten 
road, are too apt to follow thoſe who deal in 
paradoxes and ill- grounded conjectures, who, 
of all others, are leaſt fit to be truſted in this 
province, having previoully eſpouſed tome hy- 
potheſis of their own, to which they are for 
making all things bend. And it to theſe ob- 
ſervations we add the difference that is often 

found 
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found among commentators of ſuperior claſſes 
and abilities, a conſcientious clergyman will 
hardly be able to make himſelf eaſy without 
going to the fountain head, and employing his 
own eyes and underſtanding in a diſquiſition 
where it 1s of {o much conſequence, both to 
himſelf and his flock, that he ſhould not be 
miſled or impoſed upon. 


1 have the charity to believe, that if many 
of thote ſuperficial and illiterate men, who ſet 
up for teachers in theſe latter times, were ap- 
prized how different the ſenſe of ſome ſcrip- 
tures would appear to them if they underſtood 
the originals, from what they take it to be, 
they would ſee their undertakings in a light 
which would tor ever deter them from purſu- 
ing them farther, 


Surely it is but a neceſſary caution, that 
this which we call /emerity in theſe men, and 
which, if they knew to what it tends, they 
among them who mean the beſt, would pro- 
bably condemn, ſhould be no part of our re- 
_ proach, We can neither wonder, nor juſtly 
com- 
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complain, if we are found incapable of fatiſ- 
fying well-diſpoſed inquirers, or qualified only 
to give them weak and trifling anſwers to the 
ſcruples and difficulties they have to propoſe: —— 
we cannot wonder, I fay, that, in ſuch caſes, 
they ſhould leave us tor others who will en- 
tertain their taſte at leaſt, whether they in- 
lighten their underſtandings, or not. 


2. To the knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages ſhould be added a competent acquaint- 
ance with the principles, manners, and popu- 
lar cuſtoms of the Jewoy/h and Heathen world, 
particularly at the time when the Goſpel was 
preached to them by our Saviour and his apo- 
ſtles. The Jewiſb and Ethnic hiſtories, and 
other memorials of antiquity which are come 
' down to us, give very conſiderable light into 
theſe matters; tho', it muſt be owned and re- 
gretted, not ſufficient to afford a complete ſo- 
lution of every difficulty that occurs in the ſa- 
cred volumes; and ſome expreſſions, both in 
the Old and New Teitaments, will probably 
ſtill remain in obſcurity till the day of final 
revelation, for want of ſome farther elucida- 
tion 
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tion of this fort. What remains, however, is 
abundantly ſufficient for the moſt neceſſary 
and important of our purpoſes; and any one 
who ſets up for an interpreter of the ſcriptures 
without knowing where to find it, or how to 
make uſe of it, muſt perform his taſk very im- 
perfetly *. The facred writings abound in 
alluſions to the peculiarities of the men to 
whom, and the times in which the prophets 
friſt, and afterwards Chri/t and his apoſtles, 
preached the word of God: and whoever is 
not apprized of theſe, will, in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, remain ignorant of the force of their 
arguments, as well as want the neceſſary il- 
juſtration of their doctrines. + It is undoubt- 
edly for want ot attention to this peculiarity, 

that 


* Quod literas ita rniſceo Prophanas, ut ſucras illuſtrent, id nec 
quis incuſet, niſi qui, citra illarum opem omnia in his undequaque 


inte lligi poſſe imperitus, atque idem perquam moroſus (ne quid 


gravius dicam) opinetur; id quod ævi noftri pervicacium Catharo- 
rum nonnullis viſum elt. Selden. de Dis Syris. præfat. 


I Towards the explanation of theſe alluſions in the writings of 
the evangeliſts and apoſtles, by ſimilar paſſages and expreſhons 
| from Jeuuiſb and Heathen writers, no commentator has ſucceeded 
better than the late Profeffor WETST TIN, whoſe edition of the 
Greek Teſtament, 1Iuftrated with parallel and explanatory cita- 
tions of this kind, can hardly be commended beyond it's merit. 


_ — * 
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that the caſe of faith and works, treated of 
by St. Paul in his epiſtles, particularly thoſe 
to the Romans and Galatians, with eſpecial 
reference to a miſtaken confidence of the Jens 
in the virtue of their ritual, has been unrea- 
ſonably extended to good works of all com- 
plexions; even ſo far by ſome, as totally to ex- 
clude evange/ical obedience from all ſhare in 
the juſtification of Man *. But, 


3. That which will give the diligent and 


ſenſible reader the cleareit conception and the 


molt comprehenſive view of the ſenſe of ſerip- 
ture, is an attentive regard to the WHOLE 
of God's diſpenſation, from the fall of Man, 


to the accompliſhment of his reſtoration in 


D Chri/t. 

* It is however to the honour of our ſirſt reformers to vblerve, 
that St. Paul's argument was urged home by them to the papilts, 
with the utmoſt propriety. Eceleſaſtical works, under any ien, 
have yo more to do with juſtification in CA it, thao the works of 
the Zewi/h ritual, Even almys, pravers, &c. when performed by 
number, meaſure, and rule, in order to eſcape purgatorizs of dit- 
ferent kinds, and by way of penance, atonement, and the like, de- 
generate into mere idle ceremones, and are to be valacd accord- 
ingly, And ſuch were all the good works, of any reputation, in 
the church of Rome, at the time of the Reformation and ſuch, it 
ſhould feem, they ſtill continue to be; as their modern manuals till 


reckon both fins and good works by /evenr. "The SEVEN deadly 


Ens, the SEVEN works of Charity, &c. 
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Chriſt. That is to fay, a regard to the con- 
nexion and dependence of one part of this 
amazing plan with anucher;—how particular 
inſtitutions are adapted and varied according 
to the ſtate of mankind at different periods of 
time; by what gradual revelations, and ſea- 
ſonable deduction the people of God were 
inſtructed, to what end and conſummation 
divine Providence was leading them, by ſo 
many miraculous interpoſitions in favour of 
them and their forefathers how their con- 
dition was affected by ſuch alterations in their 


policy and manners, as were either common 


to them with all other nations, or peculiar to 
their own particular genius and temper ;—— 
how their prejudices ſhifted from a violent 
propenſity to an unlawful commerce with 
their Gentile neighbours, to as violent an at- 
tachment to their own law ;—and how wiſely 
the prophetic meſſages were ſuited to theſe 

ſeveral incidental changes. By theſe means 
we ſhall find many things, which, as they 
ſtand alone, are obſcure and unaccountable, 
cleared up, and rendered perfectly conſiſtent 
by ſubſequent events and providences; and 


hall 
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ſhall perceive the whole co-operating by a 
diſpoſition and harmony (inconceiveable to 
thoſe who only read aud contemplate upon 
detached parts of ſcripture) towards the com- 
pletion of one grand deſign, the meliorating 
the corruption of human nature, and provi- 
ding in the beſt and wiſeſt manner for the 
eternal happineſs of che human race. 


They who read the Bible with this com- 
paſs of reflection, will find, that, after all the 
moſt able and ingenious commentators have 
done, the ſcriptures are the beſt explainers of 
themſelves , and that they ſeldom fail, in 


D 2 {ome 

* Fallitur quiſquis aliunde Chriſlianiſmi formam petit quam e 

ſcriptura canonica. Quantum enim ab hujus puntate abſunt com- 

mentarii? in hac nihil reperias non auguſtum; io illis quam multa 

| quæ a philoſophia, ab humane rationis æſtimatione pendent, qua 
3 cum judicio ſpiritus prorſus ex diametro pugnant.— Ex rigen tr 
tollas inconcinnas allegorias, et philoſophicarum ſententiarum ſyl- 
vam, quantulum erit reliquum ? Et tamen hunc antorem magro con- 

| cenſu ſequunrur Cræci, et ex Latinis, qui videntur eſſe columnæ, 
Ambroſius et Hieronymus., Poſt hos fere, quo quiſque recentior 
| elt, eo eſt inſincerior; degeneravitque tandem diſciplina Chriſtiana 
in ſcholaſticas nugas, de quibus dubites, impiæ magis fint an ſtultæ, 
| . Breviter, ſieri nequit, quin cauto etiam lectori ſepe imponant hu— 
mana ſcripta. MELANCTHON. Loc. Cam. Had this excel- 


cha 


— 
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lent man lived to theſe days, he would: have owned that commen- 
tators have ſucceeded theſe, of a better complexion. But his cau— 
tions are not unſeaſonable even for the preſent times, 
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ſome paſſages, to clear up or account for what 
may appear difficult, dark, and embarraſſed 
in others. One may venture to promiſe that, 
by this comprehenſive attention, a fund of 
ſcrir ral knowledge may be acquired by 
tote who underſtand only their mother 
tongue, to a degree which would exceed the 


proficiency even of ſcholars, who either con- 


fine their ſtudies and inquiries to particular 
books or portions of holy writ, or extend them 
farther without conſidering the times and cha- 
racers to which particular revelations are 
adapted, and the relation they have ta others 
which preceded them, or were to follow them. 
Our tranflation, it is true, is faulty in many 
reſpects, and ſeems to call upon thoſe in au- 
thority for a careful and accurate revifion: but, 
with all it's faults, it leaves the ſcope and pro- 


greſſion of the Creator's grand diſpenſation 


iufciently diſcernible and coherent to a dili- 
cent and capable reader, even without thoſe 
helps which have been added from the revival 
and improvement of ſound literature ſince the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 


4. There 
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4. There ſtill remains to be mentioned, 
my Reverend Brethren, another ſort of pre- 
paration, equally indiſpenſable with any other, 
towards a right underſtanding of the word of 
God, namely, the preparation of the hear! ; 


an earneſt deſire to lcarn the will of God, as 


well for the guidance and direction of our own 
converſation, as for the information of others. 
Sincerity, an humble and docible ſpirit, and a 
love of truth, are neceſſary preparatives for 
our own proficiency; and to communicate 
what we thus learn with a proper effect, our 
warmeſt affections ſhould be intereſted for the 
preſent and future welfare of thoſe to whom 
we ſtand in the relation of paſtors and teach- 
ers. Our inſtructions ſhould be given with a 


freedom and ſingleneſs of heart, evidencing 


our entire conviction, in the firſt place, of the 
truth and importance of what we have to de- 
liver, and afterwards our total detachment 
from all views of filthy lucre and vain glory, 


and from every taint of partiality and hypo- 


crify. What wonder the ſacred oracles {ſhould 
be obſcure, difficult, and unintelligible to him, 


whole mind is unimpreſſed with a ſenſe of hea- 


venly 


E 
venly things? Or what fruit can we expect 
ſhould be brought forth by a people who are 
led, by the indolence and indifference of their 
paſtors, to conceive that the care of their fu- 
ture happineſs may well be poſtponed to the 
cultivation of their intereſts in the preſent life? 
In the midi}, indeed, of the various infirmities, 
temptations, and deluſions with which we are 
all of us beſet, there is no keeping up the ſe- 
riouſneſs and recollection requiſite to the due 
diſcharge of our paſtoral obligations, without 
the aid of that good ſpirit of God, which is 
e:{tinguithed from all other ſpirits by the gra- 
cious characters of truth, purity, peace, and 
love. Here muſt be our refuge, and from 
hence mult we look for light and conſolation 
in all our doubts and obſcurities, for ſtrength 
in all our weakneſſes, and ſupport in all our 
conflicts. The prayer of the Pſalmiſt, Oper 
thou mine eyes, that I may fee the wondrous 
hin gif thy lau, ſhould be ever in our hearts, 
when the ſcriptures are in our hands x. The 


apoſtle Paul makes it a part of his earneſt _ 


prayers to God that the underſtanding of thoſe 
| to 


* Pialm cxix. 18. 
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to whom he wrote his epiſtles might be en- 
ligbtned, that they might be able to comprehend 
the full compaſs and extent of the love of God 
in Chriſt, the hope of his calling, the riches of 
bis inheritance, and the exceeding greatneſs of 
his power towards them that believe *. As it 
he had been ſenſible that, without ſuch vouch - 
ſafement, his own inceſſant labours, added to 
his conſummate abilities, would be in vain. 
How much more neceflary mult the like ſup- 
plications be for us, to whom the miniſtration 
of the word is committed under fo many dit- 
advantages; and who have not only our own 
private occaſions to ſupply, but a ſufficient 
fund to provide for the neceſſities of thoſe un- 
der our care, whoſe capacities and diſpoſitions 
require edification with an almoſt infinite Va- 
riety of circumſtances ? 


But after all, as the gifts and talents of man- 
kind infinitely vary; and as difterent men 
may take equal pains with very unequal por- 
tions of natural apprehenſion and ſagacity, and 
conſequently with very unequal improvement 

| and 


* Epheſ. i. 16, 19, and ut. 14, 19. Compare alſo C. i. 9. 
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and ſucceſs, the ſureſt way of deriving a bleſ- 
ſing upon our labours, is to ſhew, by our own 
practice, that we are under the conviction and 


influence of our own knowledge and prin- 


ciples. A holy life and converſation, the fruits 
of an honeſt and good heart, will oftentimes 
adorn doctrines which would by no means 
ſtand the teſt, cither of ſcripture or ſound rea- 
ſon, were they to be examined by the rigid 
rules of accurate learning and criticiſm. There 
are pious and virtuous ſouls of all ſects and par- 
ties, whoſe examples are without blemiſh, 
from which more edification will certainly 
ariſe to a majority of thoſe who are in the claſs 
of hearers, than would, in any caſe, from the 
moſt curious detail of rules and principles, that 
mould want that kind of illuſtration. There 
is indeed a preſumption beforehand, that he 
who does not make the word of God à lau- 
fern unto his feet, and a light unto bis paths, 
will never be able to hold forth any genuine 
explanation of it for the benefit of others, 
Some indeed have been known to be very able 
and intelligent teachers of others, who have 
had all the ouzward tokens, at leaſt, of being 
reprobates 
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reprobates themſelves; but ſuch inſtances are 
rare; and few will think of profiting by do- 
cuments which appear to make no manner of 
impreſſion upon the man who delivers them. 
It is indeed hard to conceive, that he who is 
conſcious of his counteracting the will of his 


maſter in the general tenor of his own con- 


verſation, ſhould have either the honeſty or 
the aſſurance to preſs the ſtrict obſervation of 
Chriſtian purity, and Chriſtian obedience, 
upon his tellow-ſervants. | 


This caſe is bad enough. But there is an- 
other ſtill worſe. Profligacy, I truſt, is the 
characteriſtic of very few of the clergy. It 
is more generally laid to our account, that 
(With more decent appearances indeed) we 
betray a greater attachment to ſcculat purſuits 
and gratifications, than is conſiſtent either 
with the nature, the deſign, or the proper oc- 
cupations of our function. The real diſpa- 
ragement this brings upon religion in general, 
and our own profeſſion in particular, is, I am 
afraid, the leſs underſtood, upon account of 
the indulgence and incouragement this kind 
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of motley character finds with the Faſhionable 
public. It 1s, however, a very ſerious que- 
ſtion, „Is ſuch conformity to the world, in 
men who have taken upon them to do the work 
of Emwangelifts, agreeable to the nature of that 
truſt upon the terms of the Goſpel, or even to 
the ſtipulations they make with the church 
by which they are ſent out?“ A plain ſtate of 
the caſe, and the plain ſenſe of the command- 
ment declare it is not. But when men have 
the double temptation before them, of grati- 
fying their paſſions, and of ſupporting their 
eſtimation by a /ce-mmg confiſtency of charac- 
ter, how natural 1s it for them to warp and 
wrelt the ſtrict precepts of the Goſpel, to ſome 
fpecious agreement with the looſe morality 
exemplified in their worldly conduct? How 


neceſſary, to excuſe the licentiouſneſs of their 


patrons and abettors, by the ſame fort of caſu- 
stry, which, they ſuppoſe, will juſtifie them- 
ſelves ?* Is there not room for more than a 
ſuſpicion that this 1s too frequently done? Is 
it not done in many popular diſcourſes every 


day, which receive their applauſe from no 


greater merit, than a certain dexterity in AC... 
commodating 
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commodating the maxims of Chriſtianity te 
the taſte and ſentiments of the difſipated and 
artificial leaders of public faſhion? Sure } 
am, it is ſafer to commit a fimple-minded 
people to an immoral teacher, who fairly and 
openly contraſts his own irregularities with the 
Plain undiſguiſed word of God, than to hypo- 
crites and ſycophants, who ſo baſely corrupt 
the fountains of truth, and lull themſelves and 
others into ſo fatal a lethargy, There is no 


great hazard in ſaying that the miſchict that 


is done, and the obſtruction that is given to 


the influence of Chriſtianity, even by the il- 


literate viſionaries of theſe times, is much leſs 
than what is occaſioned by handling the word 
of God deceitfully. Enthuſiaſts may be igno- 


rant, they may be extravagant and widely miſ- 


taken : but they may be honeſt, and zealoufly 
affected for the glory of God, and the good of 
men's ſouls; and while that is the caſe, there 


is no reaſon to fear they will give any man 


room to hope that he will be accepted by God 
as a good Chriſtian, who leads the life of an 
unbelieving Pagan. In one word, my Reve- 
rend Brethren, whatever colours may be put 

upon 


_* 


ing, andthe preſſing obligations that we ſhoul 8 
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